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Georges de Feure, Sofa for the Boudoir in 
Art Nouveau Bing, Paris Exposition of 1900. 
Courtesy of the Museum of Decorative Art, Copenhagen. 
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[TL Art Nouveau” is the name given by the writer of this article, M, S. Bing, to 
his establishment at No. 22 Rue de Provence, Paris, of which we reproduce a photo- 
graph of the principal hall. Lt is at this establishment that the first expositions of Art 
Nouveau have been held, and one can see there some interesting modern articles of 
the most varied kind—such as furniture, stuffs, jewelry, pottery, carpels, china, 
lamps, elc., ete, At the Paris Universal Exposition of 1900, M. Bing’s exhibit of Art 
Nouveau—of which term, by the way, he is the creator and holds, so to speak, the 
copyright—was the most interesting one in its section, and the articles exhibited were 
purchased by the principal European governments in order to be placed in the na- 
tional museums.—Ed.] 


A few months ago I received by mail from the United States a 
prospectus issued by the inventor of a new machine—viz., “a 
machine for making Art Nouveau” (the last two words in 
French). I shall always regret not having preserved this precious 
document, or at least noted the name of its ingenious author; no 
doubt he would have been able to supply us with much informa- 
tion on the subject we are treating, since it has led him to the 
length of inventing a machine for turning out Art Nouveau. 

After all, it is better, perhaps, that the name of my worthy 
correspondent should not be known, for he will thus serve as the 
incarnation of all those who form a fantastic idea of Art Nou- 
veau—an idea based either upon certain extravagant criticisms 
they have read, or upon a view of those tentaculated, distorted, 
inharmonious objects which have been dubbed with this name in 
order to give them an “up-to-date” air. It is evidently from these 
criticisms and these objects that our inventor has acquired his 
knowledge, for in order to convey to his clients an exact notion 


From The Architectural R ecord Volume 12 (1902), pp. 279-285, 
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of what the words Art Nouveau mean he adds this expressive 
definition: “French Twist.” 

At the risk of displeasing the collectors of curious legends | 
seize the present occasion to relate the origin of this term Art 
Nouveau, upon which too much ridicule has been cast, and 
which, at the same time, has been exploited to wrong ends. 

A word is nothing in itself. It chiefly represents the meaning 
which its author intended to give it. In the present instance this 
meaning has been entirely misunderstood by certain simple per- 
sons, misled by witty individuals who did not know what they 
were talking about. These clever people have managed to discover 
an intention to originate some sort of spontaneous generation in 
art, founded on esthetics altogether invented—or fallen from the 
moon! 

L'Art Nouveau, at the time of its creation, did not aspire in any 
way to the honor of becoming a generic term. It was simply the 
name of an establishment opened as a meeting ground for all 
ardent young spirits anxious to manifest the modernness of their 
tendencies, and open also to all lovers of art who desired to see 
the working of the hitherto unrevealed forces of our day. 

Thus the term was nothing but a title, a name, or, if you like, 
a sign, incapable of expressing in the two words composing it the 
idea which called it forth, the aim to which it tended. This idea, 
this aim, would be indicated more clearly—if the name of an 
establishment could extend to the length of a phrase—by the 
denomination: Le Renouveau dans |’Art—the Revival of Art. 
Even this might not suffice without commentaries. Let us try to 
fill the blank. 
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In certain branches of art, such as painting, for example, which 
has steadily continued its development in a normal and regular 
way, no revival was called for. It was only in relation to art as 
applied to decoration, to furniture, to ornamentation in all its 
forms, that the need of a new departure was felt. This department 
of art, in reality the most essential to man, being closely con- 
nected with his daily existence, had been at a standstill for nearly 
a hundred years. By a singular exception to the logical course of 
things, all the life had gone out of this section of human activity. 
It was not the repose of the Sleeping Beauty, for all around there 
was busy movement and constant progress, due to the quickening 
effect of a thousand scientific discoveries and the shake-up caused 
by social innovations of the most radical kind. Amidst this uni- 
versal upheaval the decoration of the day continued to be copied 
from that in vogue in previous centuries, when different habits 
and different manners were current, What an astonishing anach- 
ronism! 

It is difficult to conceive how several successive generations 
could have abandoned themselves to this inertia. However, it was 
impossible that the world should forever acquiesce in an avowal 
of such humiliating impotence. Little by little voices were raised 
in protest and signs of an awakening began to appear. What was 
lacking was a means of stimulating artists to new efforts, of estab- 
lishing some connection between isolated endeavors, and of pro- 
viding a suitable place for displaying the latter and submitting 
them to the judgment of the public. 

In the beginning I confined myself to this réle of intermediary 
—of standard bearer in the service of the good cause. Soon, 
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91. Pierre Bonnard and Louis C. Tiffany, Mother and 
Child Window Displayed at the Paris Salon in 1895 and 
Acquired by Samuel Bing for the Salon de PArt Nouveau. 
From Dekorative Kunst, 1898. 
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however, the disillusion came. The productions gathered together 
in my establishment had a chaotic appearance. Many were faulty 
in conception, due to inexperience: all suffered in their aspect 
from a want of cohesion, due to extreme diversity of origin. The 
general defect was a premeditated contempt for that quality 
which is indispensable in a work intended to rest the eye— 
simplicity. 

It was evident that the future of this new-born movement was 
in great danger. The only way to save it from total collapse was 
to endeavor to make it follow a fixed direction, carefully marked 
out; to keep it within the bounds of sobriety and good sense, avoid- 
ing the extravagances of exuberant imaginations and relying for 
its salvation upon these two fundamental rules. Lach article to be 
strictly adapted to its proper purpose; harmonies to be sought for 
in lines and color. It was necessary to resist the mad idea of throw- 
ing off all associations with the past, and to proclaim that, on the 
contrary, everything produced by your predecessors is an exam- 
ple for us, not, assuredly, for its form to be servilely copied, but 
in order that the spirit which animated the authors should give us 
inspiration. Things which we call ancient were supremely modern 
at the time they were made. To none of our ancestors would it 
have occurred to look backward for the purpose of repeating what 
arlists of former periods had invented to suit the habits and cus- 
toms of their own day; but neither would he have tried to do any- 
thing more than take up the work at the point where his prede- 
cessor had left it, and in his turn develop it logically to meet the 


general spiril of the age in which he was living. 
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92. Louis Bonnier, Exterior Door of the 
Salon de l’Art Nouveau, Paris, 1895. 
From Dekorative Kunst, 1898. 


93. Louis Bonnier, Interior Balcony in the 
Salon de I'Art Nouveau, Paris, 1895. 
From Dekorative Kunst, 1898. 
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There was only one way in which these theories could be put 
into practice—namely, by having the articles made under my 
personal direction, and securing the assistance of such artists as 
seemed best disposed to carry out my ideas. The thousand ill- 
assorted things that [ had collected together in a haphazard way 
gave place, little by little, to articles produced in my own work- 
shops, according to the following program, to the exclusion of all 
other considerations. Thoroughly impregnate oneself anew with 
the old French tradition; try to pick up the thread of that tradi- 
tion, with all its grace, elegance, sound logic and purity, and give 
it new developments, just as if the thread had not been broken 
for nearly a century; strive to realize what our distant predeces- 
sors would do if they were alive to-day—that is, enrich the old 
patrimony with a spirit of modernness, bearing in mind the eter- 
nal law which ordains that everything which fails to keep progres- 
sing is doomed to perish. 

Far be it from me to imagine that nothing good can be pro- 
duced except in the way which I conceive to be the right one: In 
the wide field now open each of us can sow his seed according to 
the fruits he wishes to gather. The only danger lies in the growth 
of rank weeds, impudently thrusting themselves to the front and 
choking the tender young plants just springing up. By "rank 
weeds” I mean all those crude imitations, shaped without regard 
to the most elementary rules of logic and given the name of “Art 
Nouveau;” all that parasitic vegetation which, as yet, prevents 
hesitating spirits from seeing that the time has come for us to 


shake off our foolish inertia, and that there is now no longer any 
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reason why our decorative arts should not recover their full free- 
dom of expansion and flourish as gloriously as they did in former 


times. 


Translator unknown 
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L'Art Nouveau* 


The Craftsman having decided to open its columns to a dis- 


9? 


cussion of “L’Art Nouveau: its Significance and Value, the 
initial article appeared in December, 1902, over the signature 
of Professor Å. D. F. Hamlin of Columbia University. This 
article actuated a reply from M. Jean Schopfer of Paris, which 
was published in the June issue, 1903. And now it would 
seem fitting, before closing the debate, to hear the argument 
of the one who, eight years since, had the good fortune of aid- 
ing the latent aspirations of the period to assume a visible ex- 
istence, and of serving as sponsor to the new life. 

The article of Professor Hamlin is without doubt one of the 
most conscientious and impartial studies of the question that 
have yet appeared. I am, however, far from sharing all the ideas 
of the writer, and, although some points have already found an 
eloquent opponent in M. Schopfer, I willingly again revert to 
them. 

To begin: I fully support Professor Hamlin, when he opens the 
discussion with the following statement: 

L'Art Nouveau’ is the name of a movement, not of a style; 


il has come into use to designale à great variety in forms and 








From The Crafisman, Vol. V, October 1903, No. L. 

“In the year 1895, the writer of these pages founded in the rue de Provence, Paris, 
a center open Lo all the forces of artistic innovation, In order to designate the tenden- 
cies of this enterprise, he devised the litle of EArt Nouveau, without suspecting then 
that this combination of words would gain the doubtful honor of serving as a label for 
miseellancous creations, some of whieh were to reach the limits of license and folly, 
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development of design, which have in common little, except an 
underlying character against the commonplace. . . .” 

I interrupt the quotation at this point because I do not agree 
with the end of the sentence, which declares that the followers of 
the movement concur only in "their common hatred of the his- 
torical style.” 

Before presenting my objections, I must say that it appears to 
me illogical to apply the same scale of.criticism to two sides of the 
question which can not be included within the same field of vi- 
sion. A separate judgment must be granted to the initial principle 
of the movement and the infinite multiplicity of its applications, 


which are all individual and a forced combination of the good, the 


indifferent and the bad. 


I, THE PRINCIPLE OF L’ART NOUVEAU 

Is it accurate to say that no definite aim has been generated by 
L’Art Nouveau, and that its disciples are united only by a nega- 
tion? The truth is this: that no definite style was prescribed, since 
the work to be done was a work of liberation. The title of L’Art 
Nouveau designated a field lying outside the narrow boundaries 
within which, beneath the pressure of a time-honored slavery, a 
class of degenerate products was approaching extinction. It desig- 
nated a free soil upon which any one could build according to his 
own desires. Therefore, there was no pre-conceived idea, no re- 
straint as to the form of expression. But there was, nevertheless, 
a common idea: differing from the one ascribed to the followers 
of L’Art Nouveau by Professor Hamlin. The true bond between 
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the innovators resided in the hatred of stagnation. If, therefore, 
Professor Hamlin is right in speaking of a negation as the point 
of departure of the new movement, this negation consisted solely 
in an energetic protest against the hiatus which, for an entire cen- 
tury, had suspended animation in that branch of art. Far from 
proceeding as Nihilists, the initiators of L’Art Nouveau sought 
beneath the accumulated ashes of old systems the spark of that 
former life which had developed the arts of the people, slowly, 
generation after generation, from the distant cradle of human 
civilization down lo the sudden paralysis caused by the brutal 
shock of the French Revolution. 

Here, therefore, side by side with the departure “from a fixed 
point” there is a first step "toward one:” an initial agreement 
established in view of an “affirmative purpose,” consisting in the 
determination not to despise the work of our predecessors, but to 
do what they would have done in our place: they who would never 
have debased themselves to counterfeit the genius of their ances- 
tors; who would never have wished to sterilize the genius of their 
own generation. 

But our minds being heavily burdened with old memories, how 
was it possible to resume the march of progress so long inter- 
rupted? Where seek a trustworthy guide? What rules were to be 
observed? A reversion to free Nature could alone restore and re- 
juvenate our spirits. From this infallible code of all the laws of 
beauty we were forced to ask the secret of a new advance, capable 
of enriching the old formulas with a new power of development. 


And this development it was necessary to urge forward in a man- 
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ner conformable to all other branches of contemporaneous aes- 
thetics, in a manner adequate to our form of society and our actual 
needs. In a word, we were forced to subordinate the general char- 
acter of our environment to all the conditions of modern life. It 
was necessary, at the same time, to restore certain essential prin- 
ciples which had long previously fallen into neglect. These neces- 
sities were: to subject each object to a strict system of logic rela- 
tive to the use for which it is destined and to the material from 
which it is formed; to emphasize purely organic structure, espe- 
cially in cabinet-making; to show clearly the part played by every 
detail in the architecture of an object; to avoid, as one would flee 
from leprosy, the falsehood of a fictitious luxury consisting in 
falsifying every materials and in carrying ornament to extremes. 

Such, in essence, are the principles which formed the basis of 
agreement for the initiators of the movement, whose effects, dur- 


ing its active period, we are now to observe. 


THE PRODUCTIONS OF L’ART NOUVEAU 

It has seemed to me judicious not to confuse the doctrines which 
gave birth to L’Art Nouveau with the applications which have 
been made of it. I shall protest much more strenuously against the 
custom of subjecting all these productions indiscriminately to a 
sole and summary judgment. I do not direct my protest against 
Professor Hamlin, nor solely against the very limited number of 
other writers who have treated the question: I accuse the whole 
body of art critics of having, in this instance, seriously failed in 


professional duty. In the presence of a sudden and disconcerting 
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growth, in the face of the daily mounting flood of productions 
contrasting not only by reason of their novelty with familiar 
forms, but often also differing among themselves, the critics have 
left the public absolutely without guidance. The special publica- 
tions devoted to applied art, which arose in great number, had no 
object other than to make pass in review before the eyes of the 
reader (il were better to say the spectator), after the manner of 
a kaleidoscope, in a chance order of appearance, the assemblage 
of all new efforts, whether more or less successful. But among 
those who assumed the somewhat grave responsibility of instruct- 
ing the public regarding the artistic phenomena of each day, 
among those even who declared with emphasis that there should 
no longer be an aristocratic art, and that all artistic manifesta- 
lions: painting, sculpture or the products of the industrial arts, 
had equal rank, no one assumed the duty of making a serious 
study of this subject,— that is, no one in position to speak with 
authority. L'Art Nouveau, itis true, if it be considered as a whole, 
has no cohesive principle. * Tt could not have such, when employ- 
ing is activity upon å virgin soil, in a field where every one Was 
bound to display his individual temperament. But in the midst of 
the myriad attempts whose tangled skein can not be straightened 
by the layman, we, the crities, point out certain efforts, each one 
of which in the respect that concerns it, converges toward a defi- 
nile ideal, an aim clearly perceived. We say: Reject the mass of 
*Tnorder not toextend unduly the length of this article, | must set asidearchilecture, 
which, it must be said, has not sufficient ly acknowledged the progress of other 


branches of art which it should have assisted. sinee it had not. as leader and chief, 
been able to guide them by a bold initiative, 
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94. George Lemmen, Advertisement for Samuel Bing, 
From Pekorative Kunst, 1898. 


worthless efforts, eliminate all abortive work, imitations, and 
commercial products, but save from irreparable destruction any- 
thing that can contribute, though it were only as a very germ, to 
future fertility, if you do not intend to pronounce death sentence 
upon all those of our faculties whose exercise beautifies our dwell- 
ings! 

It is not to be expected that I should produce in these pages 
an extended critical work. Not only would my militant attitude 
in the question prevent me from such audacity, but such an en- 
deavor would considerably exceed the limits of the present plan. 
I shall content myself with making here a rapid examination of 
the path followed by L’Art Nouveau: beginning with its first gen- 
eral manifestation, which, as I have previously stated, occurred 
in 1895, in the galleries of the Rue de Provence, Paris. 

Tt would be difficult to say which, for the moment, triumphed 
in this fateful struggle—the chorus of approval, or the cries of 
indignation, The fact remains that the impression then made was 
powerful enough to create a large following of recruits, impatient 
to enroll themselves beneath the banner displayed by the van- 
guard. Unhappily, it is much easier to submit a new order of pro- 
ductions to public examination than to make the public under- 
stand the reasons which governed the creation of such objects and 
prescribed to them their forms. The adepts of the second hour 
were divided into different classes. There were artists, sculptors 
or painters whose somewhat vagabond imagination was more fa- 
miliar with dreams and poetry than with practical ideas. They 
designed tables supported by nymphs with soft, sinuous bodies, 
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or by strange figures savage in their symbolism, with muscles 
swollen and writhing under efforts which had no sign of human- 
ity. There were also young middle class women who abandoned 
the needle, the crochet-hook and the piano, that they might pyro- 
grave leather, or hammer copper into works which were almost 
touching in their artistic poverty: all these being, of course, more 
or less sedative and too restricted in their reach to compromise 
seriously the good cause and prevent its progress. The dangerous 
evil: that which could strike at the vital part of the idea, and possi- 
bly occasion its utter failure, was to arise elsewhere. 

Throughout the course of history no epoch-making idea of 
idealistic tendencies has ever arisen, which has not been quickly 
counterfeited by the army of profit-seekers who have enrolled 
themselves beneath its banner to protect their purely mercantile 
schemes. But never, perhaps, has this phenomenon been so strik- 
ingly instanced as in the case in point. Owing to the feeble state 
of certain industries, as, for example, that of cabinet-making, an 
opportunity was afforded to profit by the effect produced by the 
rise of L’Art Nouveau. But it must not be believed that, spurred 
by this impulse, the leaders of industry set themselves without loss 
of time to a deep study of the necessary principles, Far from that! 
Nothing, in their minds, was more easy than to produce L'Art 


Nouveau, since that, according to their point of view, must be 


simply the art of improvising something else than the works of 


yesterday. They therefore gave the pencil into the hands of their 
designers with orders to trace upon the paper outlines interlacing 


in all directions, writhing into fantastic expansions, meeting in 
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